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This is a report of the findings of 20 cooperating institutions of Wgher 
■du^tion in a studv of students who entered as freshmen m the fall of 
iQSfi anH the fall of 1957 and of students at all undergraduate levels 
SSled during the academic year 1956-57. The 20 m the 

S- are not to be considered representative of tne more th^ 2 OTO 
:olf4es and universities in the United States, nor can f 
ae considered to represent all college students, 

the diligent efforts of a few institutions to study m depth selected facets o 
rollee-e life about which too little is known. , . . „ 

Students file a mean of 3.2 appli^tions for 

colleges approve about 62 percent of the applicants for admission wito^t 
condftion!^^ Approximately 85 percent of the admitted appli^ts enroll 
in some institution of higher education the same year they aj^ly. 

A^isiSon which includes the total amounts paid by 
as application fees yields a median P^y^ent a 

tion^which includes only thos^ndtviducds ^ 

median pavment of $23.00. There are mdi(^tiom that application fees 
rin not tend to reduce the number of apphcations filed per apphcant. 

^ About So-thirris of the nearly 15 percent of students admitted to coUege 
for Ae fiiS^rime who do not enJoU in any coUege attribute non-enrellment 
to financS factors. More than one-fifth of thosi^ who fail to enroU report 

no further interest in attending college. r - 

Among the reasons students give for their choice of mstitotion, 
standing^rSiks first, followed by scholarship assistance, lower costs, and 

'^'^M^^an 45 percent of the dropouts from the 20 colleges attribute Aeir 
wiAdmwa^o academic difficulties. Specifically, poor grades for 

almost one-fourth of the attrition. Health and fam^ 

Tnarriaa-el rank second, and financial factors, third. Many students recmv- 
l^lfTof^TcwSSiip avv-ards become dropouts, particularly m institutions 

smdSts and dropouts depend rnore heavily on ^ 
than on anv other source for funds to defray college expenses. TJe m^n 
percent of college-going expenses defrayed from personal savmgs by active 

'' M^r? Sin SliSSSrSd^rgraduate students ^e 
th^cademic yean The mean number of hou« worl^ 
who work is 18. There is a positive relationship between the size 
community in which a coUege is located and opportunities for student 
splf-helD throueh earnings while in college. , , . , . r m- 

eSje attendance is fot restricted to chUdren of high-mcome f^e. 
More than one-fourth of the students estimate their famny mcomes at levels 
below the national median. 
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FOREWORD 

This study springs from one undertaken in the fall of 1950 to find 
answers to the questions: Who goes to college? Who doesn’t? Why? 

That study, based on samples of the classes entering 147 colleges and 
universities in 1950, was published in 1958. Entitled Retention and With- 
drawal of College Students it demonstrated a complexity of causes for 
college dropout so great that e\'en before it was published the Office of 
Education began the present study, which explores not only these causes 
of drop>out but also the causes of a related problem — failure of high school 
graduates to enroll in institutions of higher education which have ac- 
cepted them. 

For the present report, 20 of the 147 colleges and universities studied 
earlier were selected for re-study in greater depth. Under Cooperative 
Research Program contracts w'ith the Office of Education, each institution 
probed the individual reasons for not enrolling given by students who had 
been admitted, the factors contributing to the discontinuance of students 
who had registered, and the attitudes of enrolled students toward condi- 
tions on the campus. They identified the relationships between student 
decisions and institutional policies and procedures. 

The 20-college study covered students who entered as freshmen in the 
fall of 1956 and the fall of 1957 and all undergraduates enrolled during 
the academic year 1956-57. 

As investigations proceeded on the 20 campuses — and even later, 
through 1964-, while data from the 20-college study were being processed 
and analyzed — the Office of Education w-as folloumg numerous other 
studies covering one or more of the same areas covered by the 20-college 
study. These other studies, while not always on the same basis as the Office 
of Education project, were found to produce findings paralleling it to a 
remarkable degree. 

Taken together, the 20-coliege study arid the other studies furnish cur- 
rent reading on the thinking of college applicants, registrants, and drop- 
outs as it has been observed over a period of more than eight years. 

This study has value for all citizens with a direct interest in who attends 
college, who does not, and why. It has major implications for parents and 
prospective college students; for high school and college counselors; for 
faculties and for those who administer or govern colleges; and for legis- 
lators and others who provide financial support for higher education. All 
of these groups, along with professional students of higher education, are 
indebted to the institutions and individuals who participated in the study 
on which this report is based. 

* By R. E. Ifltert. Bulletin 1958. No. 1. Washington : U.S. Government Printine Office. 1957. 
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This studv was financed in part by an Office of Education Cooperative 
Research contract of S75,00C which was allocated among the 20 panicipat- 
ine institutions, and bv funds and sen.dces contributed by these institutions. 
tL report would not have been possible without the cooperation of 
thousands of students who provided the basic information, and of hun- 
dreds of professional and clerical workers in the 20 cooperating colleges 
and universities who labored to assemble the data and prepare institutional 

Meritorious service was rendered by Eleanor Dolan of the American 
Association of University Women and Allen Jones of the Montgom^ 
Junior College in reviewing institutional reports and extracting desenp- 

tive information^ .... 

In the interest of economv, summaries of the insUtuUonal reports are 

not publishe-l as a part of thb volume, as was originally planned. A copy 
of eLh summary is on file in the Division of Educational Org^uzation 
and Administration and in the Division of Educational Research of the 
Office of Education, and they may be consulted by research workers 
interested in the detailed case studies. 



R. Orin Cornett, 

Directer, Division of Educational 
Organization and Administration. 
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Chapter 1 



Introduction 



The model representing the status of higher education in the United 
States today is drastically different from that for a generation ago, and 
will not suffice for the next generation. The percentage of youth who 
graduate from high school is increasing and the percentage of high school 
graduates who seek admission to college is also increasing. College enroll- 
ments represent a wider range both in age and ability. Efforts of the 
higher education community to provide staff and facilities to meet the 
demands have been only partly successful. 

High on the list of measures being taken to husband resources is 
improvement in the methods and standards of college student ael^tion. 
The operation is complicated by the fact that the student, with or without 
che influence of parents and counselors, selects the institutions to which he 
or she applies and eventually selects the one institution among t ie two or 
more which may grant admission. The institution is thus placed in double 
jeopardy because it cannot select either its applicants or its adimttants. 
It is, in effect, limited to selection among its applicants. The characteriza- 
tion'of a college or university as highly selective is highly ambiguous. 

Numerous institutions of higher education have made, and axe makin g, 
analytical studies of their records of student applications, entrants^ and 
dropouts, but because uniform <lefimtions and procedures are not followed 
it is not possible to make interiristitutional comparisons. To the unimtiated, 
it may appear to be a simple task to arrive at a consensus on what consti- 
tutes an application for admission to college. Institutional procedures ^d 
practices vary from the requirement that the student first obtai n pe rmi ssion 
to apply, to the enrollment of students whose first contact with the institu- 
tion is on registration day. Differences in practices and policies complicate 
the derivation of a definition of an enrollee. Universal acceptance of a 
viable definition of a dropout is yet to be attained. Students of exceptional 
ability who discontinue their education after completing a liberal arts pro- 
gram are often more properly classifiable as dropouts than students of 
limited academic ability who accept employment with on-the-job training 
opportunities after one or two years of college atte n d an ce. 

Only when conflicting practices and philosophies have been resolved 
and common terminology has been accepted and uniformly observed can 
comparable data be assembled Recognition of this necessity prompted 20 
colleges and universities in cooperation v^th the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions OflScers and the U.S. Office of Edu- 
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cation to launch a cooperative study in which un^onn definitions would 
be developed and used in the enum -ation of experiences with applications, 
admissions, enrollments and dropouts. Twenty institutions, 10 publicly and 
10 privately controlled 4-year colleges and universities, participated in this 
cooperative study. The lollowing operating definitions were adopted by 
mutual agreement. 

1. An applicant is a prospective student who has filed, in proj^ form, 
an application for admission to the class entering at a specified time as a 
first-time-in-any-college student in one of the undergraduate schools, 
colleges, or departments of a specific institution. He must have submitt^ 
or caused to be submitted, certificates, credentials, and deposits as required 
by the institution to permit a firm determination r^arding eligibility for 
admission. Advanced standing or transfer applications are not included. 

2. An admission is an applicant to whom the institution has issued an 
official notification of acceptance, admission, or invitation to enroll, 
including those admitted conditionally or on probation. A student who 
could have enrolled on an earlier date because of prior adm^ion should 
be included if re-application was not required. Prior admission does not 
count if re-application and re-admission are required. 

3. A registrant must qualify as an admission, must be formally enrolled, 
must have paid or arranged for payment of tuition, fees, deposits and other 
prescribed charges, and must have necessary credentials for admission to 



4. A no-show is an admitted applicant who does not reg^bter and who 
has not informed the institution of no intent to do so in time to permit 
the institution to arrange other admissions. 

5. An active student is a registered undergraduate in attendance, part- 
time or full-time, during the period of study. 

6. A dropout^ for the purposes of this study, is any undergi^i^te 
registrant who withdraws, voluntarily, or involuntarily, from the institu- 
tion during the academic year. Transfers from one school or program to 
another within the institutions are not counted as dropouts. A student 
who is granted an official leave of absence but is not currently enrolled 
is coimted as a dropout. 

The general observance of those definitions has made it po^ible to 
combine and to compare the data for the 20 participating institutions. 
It is also possible to compare the data in certa in areas wdth those assembled 
in the longitudinal study of students entering higher education in 1950. 
This study, reported in a bulletin entitled Retention and Withdrawal of 
College Students in 1958, included the 20 institutions in the present study 
among the sample of 147 that were selected to represent the universe of 
undergraduate higher education in the United States. 

The primary objectives which the 20 cooperating institutions set for 

themselves were: 
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1. To determine the number of applications for admission hied per 
applicant; the number of applicants admitted, and the number of admitted 
applicants who registered; 

2. To study the factors associated with the failure of admitted appli- 
cants to register; 

3. To examine the influence of academic, financial and other factors 
upon persistence in college. 

£ach institution collected infoimation, analyzed the data, and submitted 
reports of its findings in the following areas: 

(1) Numerical tabulations of applications, admissions, and registrations 
of first-time students in the fall of 1956 and 1957, involving approximately 
100,000 applications among the 20 colleges. 

(2) Investigation of the reasons why “no-shows,” students who were 
approved for admission but did not enroll in the study institutions, entered 
other institutions or did not enroll at any institution. Special attention was 
given to the impact of economic factors and to the academic promise of 
this group, as measured by high school and placement test standing. 
Approximately 7,600 students furnished detailed information. 

(3) Inquiry into the reasons for dropout of 2,000 students from the 4 
undergraduate classes during the 1956—57 academic year, with emphasis 
on the importance of college experiences and of financial factors in the 
decision to withdraw. 

(4) Investigation of a sample of 11,000 active students from the 4 
classes during the 1956-57 academic year, for the purpose of ascertai nin g 
the relative influence of academic status, economic status, and personal 
experiences on the persistence pattern. 

Because funds were being provided to defray part of the cost to the 
institution in the 20-college study, it was agreed that primary data would 
be assembled by each institution and submitted to the Office of Education 
in tabular form. Inevitably, the natural tendency of institutions of higher 
education to be individualistic interfered at times with the establishment 
of uniform procedures. For example, not all institutions m ad e the same 
basic cross-tabulations. This deficiency is reflected in the summary report 
which leaves many questions unanswered because of in su ffi cient compara,- 
tive data in some areas. Similar difficulties arose in arriving at umversally 
applicable definitions of * ‘no- shows” and “applicants for ad m ission.^ 

Compromises in the interest of usefulness have made it impossible to 
maintain absolute consistency in the numbers of cases appearing in the 
several tables. Variability in item response combined with variability in 
institutional coverage account for a great majority of the apparent discrep- 
ancies. One institution, prior to the initiation of the cooperative study, had 
sent questionnaires similar to those developed for the 20— college study and, 
at the time, it was believed that the results would be sufficiently comparable 
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to permit their use. Integration with the group study was posable m o^ 
a limited number of items. Another uisutution was unable to carry 

the study through to its conclusion and reported only part of “e data. 

A further point that should be noted is that quantitauve ^erenc« 
which are described as significant in this report have been tested statisU- 
cally and the probabiUties are that, in 100 repeated m^urements, Ae 
greater would become the smaller no more than 5 ^es. Smce the 
Xions concerned in this study were not a probabihty sample of hrgh^ 
educational institutions or of any subgroup having sp^ed ch^mcter^tics 
(e.g. public or private), the representativen^ of the findmgs is uncertain 
even" where differences are found to be statistically significant. 

The limitations are reported here not to detract from the v^ue of the 
study but to enable the reader to understand the repeated war^gs agaimt 
universal application. The data reflect the ei^tence of i^de d^^emty 
among institutions of higher education in the character and scope of the 
problems with which they contend in the recrmtinent and retenuon o 
Students. These are pressing problems now, and wiU contmue to defy fii^ 
solution, but the 20 colleges have done some pioneermg work toward 
resolving a number of the issues. 
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Chapter 2 



Applications, Admissions, and Registrations 



The strategists in the college admissions corps are greatly concerned 
about the problems of under- and over-admission of prospective students. 
They must send letters of acceptance to more applicants than their instruc- 
tional and housing facilities can accommodate. Multiple applications and 
multiple admissions make gamblers of admissions officers. Players of the 
game can reduce, but not elimina.te, the risks. Until the system is changed, 
there will be too manv no-shows in some institutions and too few in others 
with resulting wastes and inefficiencies which are in part responsible for 
the rising costs of higher education. 

To reduce the risks, strategists must give more attention to meastires 
designed to get the right students into college, and into the right college. 
The individual institution must decide what students it wants and how it 
will attract them. To do this, a college must use its accumulated experience 
and information as the bases for its decisions. However, experience of 
other schools, such as this study presents, is valuable because it clarifies 
the problems and suggests some solutions. 

The 20 cooperating institutions furnished information on the number 
of applications received for admission as first-time college students, the 
number approved for admission, and the number of registrations during 
1956 and 1957. No-shows — admitted applicants who did not enroll — 
received an inquiry from the participating institution or institutions in 
which they did not enrolL Some of the institutions in the study, depending 
on size as measured by total undergraduate enrollment, requested informa- 
tion from all of the no-shows; others, from only a sample. H^ce, any 
attempt to expand the figures to represent region^ or national dimensions 
would be extremely hazardous. Table I shows, for 1956 and 1957, a sum- 
mary of the total numbers applying, the numbers and percentages of 
applicants admitted, and the numbers and percentages of those ad m itted 
who registered in the year they were admitted. 

The data suggest that the transition from high school graduation to 
college registration is not without its casua l ties. There are more high school 
graduates than college applicants, more applications than applicants, more 
applicants than admissions, more admissions than registrations, and more 
registrations than college graduations. This generalization is well known, 
but the magnitude of losses at the several levels is not. Of nearly 50,000 
applicants for admission to the 20 colleges in the fall of 1956, 30,504, or 
61.1 percent, were adnutted. Of that number, 21,780, or 71.4 percent. 
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Table 1. Number and percent of applications, admissions, and 

registrations, by institutional control: Fall 1956 and 1957 



Item 


1956 


1957 




49,936 


51,873 


Total number applications receiveu 


27,672 


29,919 




22,264 


21354 




30,504 


32347 


Total number applicants admitted - 


20,649 


22392 




9355 


9355 




61.1 


63.5 


Percent of applicants admitted — 


74-6 


76-8 




44.3 


45.3 




21,780 


22,585 


Total number admittea applicants 


15,198 


15,737 




6,582 


6,848 


Percent of admitted applicants registered 


71.4 

73.6 


68.7 

68.5 




66.8 


683 




43.6 


43.5 


Percent oi total applicants 


54.9 


52.6 




.j 29.6 


313 


note: Where one of a pair of percentatrea ia underlined, the d^erence between the cor- 
responding percentages by years is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 



registered in the institutions which reported the a^sion. Instituuo^ 
under public control admitted about three-fourths of those who 
privately controlled institutions admitted considerably fewer th^ o 

theii applicants. About three-fourths of those adnutted to pubhc ms 
tions and about tw<^thirds of those admitted to private insutuuom ro- 
istered. The difference between the percentages of apphcants adrmtted y 
publicly versus privately controUed institutions was sipific^t for ^ 
year. The percentage of admitted applicants who roistered m 1956 m 
publicly controlled institutions was significantly Wgher tha^ the corre- 
spending percentage for privately control!^ institutions, e erence 
between these percentages in 1957 was not si gnifican t. ... 

For the 2-year period, the 20 institutions received 101,809 appheauons, 
admitted 63,451 applicants, and registered 44,365 admitt^ts. One th^- 
and applications (assuming that no applicant filed more ^ apph^- 

tion with these institutions) resulted in 632 admissions and 436 ' 

Twenty-six admittants, 14 percent of the 187 admittants who did not 
register at any of the 20 coUeges, did not enroll in any other collie, Thm 
161 enrolled elsewhere. This number plus 436 who registered m the 20 
institutions makes a total of 597 per 1,000 applicants who entered coUege. 
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It is apparent that these ratios cannot be used to represent the national 
scene because, for the decade ending in 1963, the ratio of first-time college 
registrations per 1,0G0 high school graduations was 550. To maintain 
nationally the ratios found for the 20 colleges and universities would 
require that either ( 1 ) 99 percent of all the applicants be admitted, or 
(2) that 79 percent of all high school graduates apply for admission to 
college. The calculation would be much simpler if the one- applicant-one- 
application situation prevailed. 

Institutional anal>’sis of applicant-application ratios as well as applicant- 
admission and admission-registration ratios will be helpful in the multiple 
application game that higher educational institutions generally are forced 
to pla.y. The mean number of applications required to produce 1 enroll- 
ment in the 20 institutions during the years covered by this study was 2.3. 
In 1962 a College Entrance Examination Board study^ reported that 3 
applications produced 1 freshman enrollee in 270 colleges in 1961 as 
compared w-ith 2,6 in 213 colleges in 1957. In terms of admitted appli- 
cants, the information obtained from the schools sur\’eyed in 1957 and 
1961 revealed that a mean of 1.7 students had to be admitted to result in. 
1 enrollment. The corresponding mean for the 20 colleges was 1.5 for the 
2— years, 1956 and 1957, The 1962 report stated that “Of all the ratios, 
this one has changed least since 1957.”“ 

Information on the number of applications filed per applicant was 
obtained from a 40 percent sample of the no-shows. The mean number 
of applications filed per no-show applicant was 3.28 in 1956 and 3.21 in 
1957. No-shows at publicly controlled institutions filed a median of 2.93 
applications in 1956 and 2.94 in 3957; at privately controlled institutions 
the medians w-ere 4,11 in 1956 and 4.07 in 1957. The mean number of 
applications filed by no-shov/s in the 20 institutions for the 2 years 
was 3.24. 

The 20-college study did not attempt to uncover factors which deter- 
mined the number of applications filed by each student. Mr«:^chusetts 
Institute of Technology noted that multiple applications are often stimu- 
lated by “. . . a high degree of uncertainty on the part of the student as 
to his chances for admission to a college.” Whatever the causes, they are 
probably multiple. Desire and determination of the student and/or his 
parents, and/or his high school counselor, and/or a college recruiter may 
influence the number of applications a student files. The “closing-college- 
door” emphasis in the general publicity on college admissions may aggra- 
vate insecurity and uncertainty. Some students 3.pply to prestige institu- 
tions with no intention of enrolling but merely to acquire the status symbol 
which admission would confer. These same students also apply to one or 
more “insurance” institutions in addition to the institution of their first 
choice. 

Faced with the multiple applications problem, can the gambling ad- 

^ Ann K. Pasanella. A Report on a Survey of Admission Statistics. 1957 and 1961, CoDcjfe 
Entrance Examination Board, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y. September 1962. p. 1-2. 
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missioni. officers reasonably predict their successes? In the 20 msutuuons, 
a high degree of consistency in rank order of percent of appUcants aa- 
mitted, of admittants registered, and of appUcants registered in Jwo 
years is apparent (table 2). This consistency suggests that an mdivtduai 
Ltitution should be able to make a reasonable estimate of ffie size of 
its freshman class. Later studies, although based on averages for 
institutions, show similar consistencies. The 1962 report of ffie CoU^ 
Entrance Examination Board survey of collies in 1957 and 1961 s^ted 
that the freshman enrollment generally turned out as the admissions offices 
expected. Since the “Expectation Ratio” consisted of averages, what ma,y 
have been serious cases of over- or imder-enrollment for some specific col- 
leges could not be identified.^ In 1963, the University of the State of 
New York reported appUcation, ad missi on, and registration figures from 
the institutions of higher education in the State for the 1958 through 1962 
period; again, the notable characteristic of the figures, for pubUc and for 
private institutions, was staliility froin year to yeax. ^ 

At the bottom of table 2 are comparisons of the experience of muln- 
purpose universities with those of primarily single-purpose ir^utuuons, 
such as teachers colleges and technological ir^titutes. The smgle-puri^ 
institutions, under both types of control and in both years, had a hi^^ 
admission rate and a higher percentage yield of registrations from th^ 
appUcations than did the multipurpose universitiK. In both ye^ toe 
private single-purpose institutions had a lower registration rate than^ did 
the private multipurpose institutions, but the public single-purpose umver- 
sities had a higher r^;istration rate than did the public multipurpose insti- 
tutions- r 

In both 1956 and 1957 toe correlation betw^ toe percentage of ap- 
plicants admitted and toe percentage of admittants registoed too 

low to support the hypothesis that toe more selective toe instituuon (as 
represented by percent of applicants admitted) , toe lower toe percen^e 
of no-shows. In fact, Pratt Instimte decided, on toe basis of its 1956 
cancellations, to accept more students in 1957 because toe cancellation 
rate would yield aj^roximately toe same number of actual registrants. 
But many factors operate in determining toe effects of less or inore 
selective admissions policies. Grinnell Collie offered a cogent summanm- 
tion of toe effect of a selective admissions policy: “The polity of elective 
admissions brings about an increase in rejections where there is an umrease 
in applications, provided toe rate of yield does not seem to be affected 
by internal factors, e.g., advance tuition deposit, but rather by external 
changes such as toe kinds of schools with which we are competmg or 
may compete, toe number of schools to which ^plicants are applying, and 
Other external variables-** 
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ticBl StMdu. 13 S 8 - 19 St. The University of the Stete of New York. The State Education De- 
paxtment* Albany, N.Y., May 1963. 
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Table 2. — Percent of applicants admitted and registered in individual 
institutions, by control and by multipurpose and single- pur pose 
institutions: Fall 1956 and 1957 



Institutions 
by control 


Percent of 
applicants 
admitted 


Percent of 
admittants 
registered 


Percent of 
applicants 
registered 


1956 


1957 


1956 1 


1957 


1956 


1957 


Total 


61.1 


63.5 


71.4 


68.5 


43.6 


43.5 


Public 


74.6 


76.8 


73.6 


68.4 


54.9 


52.6 


Private — 


44.3 


45.3 


66.8 


68.8 


29.6 


31.2 


Public : 














A 


97.8 


94.6 


84.0 


79.0 


82.2 


74.8 


B 


93.8 


93.1 


88.2 


82.6 


82.7 


76.9 


C 


90.8 


90.1 


76.2 


75.0 


69.1 


67.5 


D - 


86.7 


81.2 


82.4 


75.7 


71.5 


61.4 


E 


83.4 


72.6 


77.0 


72.2 


64.3 


52.4 


F 


82.8 


80.9 


70.0 


70.0 


57.9 


56.6 


G 


77.8 


72.4 


64.1 


56.5 


49.9 


40.9 


H 


72.3 


77.5 


70.1 


58.5 


50.7 


45.3 


I 


61.6 


73.4 


67.3 


60.4 


41.4 


44.3 


j 


5L1 


49.9 


77.2 


78.9 


39.5 


39.4 


Private: 












79.5 


K 


92.0 


89.5 


74.3 


88.8 


68.3 


L 


90.9 


86.1 


61.5 


58.8 


55.9 


50.6 


M 


71.2 


67.2 


62.7 


58.3 


44.6 


39.2 


V 


66.1 


€5.5 


61.8 


77.5 


40.9 


50.8 


0 


56^ 


53.3 


70.9 


74.5 


39.9 


39.7 


P 


53^ 


55.8 


46.9 


48.3 


25.2 


26.9 


Q 


51.1 


45.6 


66.8 


55.2 


34.1 


25.2 


R 


44.9 


48.7 


50.9 


58.2 


22.9 


28.3 


S 


41.2 


42.8 


51_0 


47.9 


21.0 


20.5 


T - - ^ 


25.4 


27.5 


96.2 


95.8 


24.5 


26.3 


Universities: 












51.9 


Public 


73.6 


78.7 


71.7 


66.0 


52.8 


Private - — 


38.5 


39.5 


70.8 


76.0 


27.2 


30-0 


Single purpose 
institutions: 












65.7 


Public 


90.4 


87.4 


78.6 


75.2 


71.1 


Private 


54.7 


55.7 


59.8 


62.4 


32.7 


34-8 



NonrejFundable application fees 

No-shows were asked to state the amounts they paid in nonrefundable 
application fees on the assumption that the amount might be related to 
the number of applications filed. Some confusion was apparent in the 

o 
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responses. For example, 22 percent of the respondents who were no-shows 
at institutions that required the fees reported that the\- made no 
ments; some students who applied only to Indiana Universitx- which re- 
quires no fee stated they had paid one. Whatever the reasons for the 
apparent confusion — inadequacies of the inquiry form, carelessness on 
the part of the respondents, or complete detachment from such sordid 
details as costs — any interpretation has a limited validity. 

Over the 2-year period, 63 percent of the no-shows reported that they 
had paid 1 or more nonrefundable application fees — 43 percent of those 
who were no-shows at publicly controlled institutions and 91 percent at 
privately controlled institutions — and the median points on the distribu- 
tions of amounts paid (bv those who paid some amount) were $23.45 by 
2,584; $22.50 by 1,018 in publicly, and $24.10 by 1,566 in privately con- 
trolled institutions. The corresponding medians for all res}x>nding no- 
shows, including the 37 percent who said they .paid no application fees, 
were $12.15, nothing, and $21.85. Although the differences between me^- 
ans are not great, there is evidence of a considerable shift of the modal 
application fee in an upward direction, as shown in the change rom 
1956 to 1957 in the percentages in the $10-$ 19 and $20-$34 intervals 
(table 3). Two factors, operating independently or in combination, could 
account for the shifts: (1) the increase in the number of application 

filed per student and (2) the increase in the amount of the nonrefundable 
application fees charged by institutions. 



Table 3. — Percent distribution of amounts paid by no-shows m non- 
refundable application fees, by control: Fall 1956 and 1957 



Amount 

paid 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Fall. 

1956 


Fall. 

1957 


FaU. 

1956 


Fall. 

1957 


Fall, 

1956 


Fall, 

1957 


Ko payment 

$ 9 

10- 19 

20- 34 . — 

35- 44 

4o— 

55— 74 — 

75- 99 

100- 149 

150- 


38.9 

8.3 
18.5 
20.1 

5.3 

4.0 
2.7 

1.0 
.8 
.4 


34.6 

10.6 
16.0 
21.9 

5.5 

5.5 

3.1 
1.3 

1.2 
.3 


60J2 

5.0 
13.7 
12.9 

3.4 

2.5 

1.1 
.5 
.3 
.3 


53.8 

8.2 

11.3 

15.4 
2.8 
4.8 
1.6 

.6 

1.1 

.4 


13J2 

12.2 

24.3 

28.8 

7.6 
5.8 

4.6 

1.6 
1.4 

.5 


2.7 

14.5 
23.9 

32.5 
10.1 

6.7 

5.7 
2.5 
1.3 

.1 


Total number 


2,260 


1,839 


1,232 


1A48 


1,028 


691 


Median amount paid 
by those paying..... 


$22^0 


$24.15 


$21.40 


$23.00 


$23.60 


$24.70 
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Students who were no-show's of the five institutions which charged no 
application fee tended to apply, if to any other institutions, to those which 
did not charge fees; 1,187, or 64 percent, reported they' paid none to any 
institution. On the other hand, 80 percent of the no-shows at institutions 
which charged fees applied to other institutions which also required fees; 
the median amount paid by these students w'as $23.00. No-shows at the 
former institutions filed a mean of 2.43 applications each; at the latter, 
3.50. The mean number of applications filed by no-shows for the institu- 
tion requiring the highest application fee was 4.00. These averages do not 
indicate that application fees tend to reduce the number of applications 
filed per applicant. 




Chapter 3 

Admitted Applicant* Who Failed To Register 
(No-Show») 



Regardless of the pressures from students, parents, alumni, It^lato^ 
and friends on behalf of applicants for admission, colleges are sull m t^ 
business of recruiting able students. The competition is k«n, and the 
colleges suffer their first defeat when the coveted students fml to apply. 
Wounds of battle are again inflicted when an admitted applicant .ails to 
register Some defeats at this point are inesitable for each college because 
the typical admitted appUcant has also been admitted to one other insutu- 
tion. No institution has attained the battle strength to overcome even 1 to 

1 c<lds in every- skirxniiih. . , u 

Moreover, not only arc colleges losing admitted applK^ts to omcr 
institutions, they arc also losing students who fml to enroll m any u^Utu- 
tion. In terms of maximum manpiower utilization, it is this group ttot is 
of greatest national concern. Of slightly more tl^ 7,000 no-shov« m the 
20 colleges, 14 percent of those reporting indicated that they had not 
enrolled in anv institution. Any loss of human potential should m a 
stimulus to the 'colleges to investigate the reasons for the students failure 
to enroll, their plans for future enrollment, and the measures needed to 
encourage enrollment- 

Reasons given by no-shows for enrolling in other institutions 

The survey form (see Appendix B) requested each student to mdicate 
the three most influential reasons for his enrollment in a paracular insu- 
tution. He could choose from a list of nine suggested reasons — A through 
I in table 4. Additional write-in reasons, which were encouraged, were 
standardized, the most frequently mentioned are designated J., IC and L. 
In a separate write-in item the no-shows were also asked. What one 
factor do you think was most important in detennini^ the msutuuon 
you entered?” The responses closely paralleled the wording of the reasons 
listed in the form and so were coded accordingly. 

High scholastic standing 

By everv available method of comparison amoi^ the 12 reasons, “Mgh 
scholastic 'standing” ranked first. More than one-fourth (27 percent) of 
4>i2 respondents — 25 percent in publicly and 32 percent m pm-ately 
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controlled institutions — checked this item as the one most import^t 
reason for choosing a school. Two-thirds of 4,911 students responding (66 
percent) gave this as one of their three reasons. ^ 

When, however, three reasons which could be called financial 
proximity to home, financial assistance in the form of scholarships and 
lower cost — were combined, this complex outranked the “high scholasUc 
standing” factor in 7 of 10 publicly controlled institutions ^d m 7 of 8 
privately controlled institudons for which reports were available. Of the 
no-shoiA.'S 32 percent mentioned as most important one of the three reasons 
which had financial implications, as compared with 27 percent who men- 
tioned high scholastic standing as most important. 

Colleges in the 20— college study viewed with some skepticism the appro- 
priateness of “high scholastic standing” as a factor in certain choices of ^ 
institution. The institutions, however, were not dismayed by the populanty 
of this item. As Georgetown University wrote, “Georgetown has sufficient 
confidence in the efficacy of her efforts to reject the implied odium ^ not 
arising from an informed judgment.” Other institutions expressed similar 

self-confidence. . u u 

A combination of several of the figures possibly^ mdicates that the 
majority of students tend to rate the schol^c standing of file privately 
controlled institutions above that of the publicly controlled : Eighty percent 
of the no-shows of private institutions and 57 percent of the no-sho^^ of 
public institutions enrolled in. private institutions (table 5), and g 
scholastic standing’’ ranked first as the one most important reason for 
going to another institution (table 4) . ^ ^ 

Prestige may be associated with high scholastic standing in the mmds of 
freshmen students. Temple University concluded from its findings that 
. . high scholastic standing seems to be equated with high social stand- 
ing.” The reports of both the private and the public schools stressed the 
pulling power of prestige. As some indication of the characteristics of ^e 
“institutional image/’ Massachusetts Institute of Technology reported that 
over a 10-year period, 6 colleges consistently had drawn about 50 percent 
of M.I.T. nonacceptors — among them Harvard, Yale, and Prmceton. 
M.I.T. has this to say about the situation: “That these three institutions, 
each with an atmosphere and a curricular emphasis differing from those 
at M.I.T., also draw hea\dly from M.I.T. applicants, indicates that these 
differences are less in the eyes of students than might be ^ected.’’ 

An unorthodox but intriguing experiment in prestige identification (m 
which no mirrors were used) is reported here as described in the Colgate 

report: _ j • u f 

“We performed a rather simple experiment to determine what t actors 

caused a boy to select a college other than Colgate. We took the ques- 
tionnaires which the boys had returned and looked only at the list of 
colleges to which an individual boy had been admitted. Without any 
previous examination of the data, a member of the Colgate faculty guessed 
which college the boy had chosen. The only information supplied to this 
person was that the boy could choose from the listed colleges and that he 
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had been admitted to Colgate but had gone somewhere else. Our exaWer 
could correctly identify the college selected in about 75 percent of the 
cases. Often he was required to select from as many as four or five choices. 
The results of this modest experiment will come as no surprise to those 
already familiar with the hierarchy of status among eastern liberal a^ 
colleges. These colleges seem to fall into a fairly definite pattern with 
respect to prestige in the minds of students, guidance counselors, and 
others who advise students. AH things being equal, a boy would select the 
highest prestige college to which he was admitted in this hierarch)^. It 
seems reasonable to conclude that the position a coUege is reputed to have 
in this hierarchy is a highly significzint factor in the selection of a college. 

However, this artless reason for selecting a college may unfortunately 
be a counterweight to efforts to raise retention rates. The importance of 
matching student and institution is emerging from various studies of 
nature plus nurture-in-the-college-setting. In 1964, Constance Waller stated 
the fallacy of choice by prestige: “If a college is selected by a student 
and/or his family on the basis of reputation only, the student may e 
applying to a college that is wrong for him. 

Whether or not the chosen institution actually merits a ^e scholastic 
reputation or has instead been elevated by student imagination is perhaps 
beside the point. “High scholastic standin^^ is a desideratum. The PeMsyl- 
variia State University found a solution to the problem of the validity of 
student responses: “It is difficult to assign a realism value to students 
reasons for selecting an institution, for when the reason is stated, it is 
real to the student.’’ 

Curricular offerings 

Ranking second to “high scholastic standing” as the most important 
reason for enrolling in another institution was a write-in item relating to 
curricular offerings, variousl/ stated as “courses I “wanted,” “program of 

Instruction,” and “specialized in Fifteen percent of all no- 

shows, 17 percent from privately controlled and 14 percent from publicly 
controlled institutions, mentioned this as a decisive factor in their 
selection of a college. This item ranked eighth in percentage of checks as 
one of the 3 most important reasons; interestingly, 684 of 4,911 no-shows 
included this item among the 3 most important, and 683 of 4,542 
reported it as the one most important reason. Since so many students 
volimteered this response, educators couM reasonably assume that students 
would appreciate better pre-college coui^seling and clearer statements of 
institutional programs. Awareness of prospective students cognizance of 
course offerings prompted Charles Elton and Lewis Donohew of the 
University of Kentucky question in 1963 the accuracy of course and 
program descriptioris presented in college catalogues.”^ 

1 Constencc ^aUer. “lELeseaich ttriated To College Persistence.” ColUffe and Univmitv, VoL 

39. No. S. pp, 281-294. Spring: 19S4- _ ^ 

= Charles F. Elton and lewis Donohew. -The CoUege CatalOKr-: Some Preliminary Be- 
search.” CoUege and UidverMity, VoL 39, No. 1, Fall 19G3, pp. 3G— 43. 
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Financial assistance from colleges and other sources 

Scholarship assistance ranked third as the one most important reason 
to no-shows for choice of institution and second in total percentage of 
mentions accorded to the three most important reasons. In pubiicly con- 
trolled institutions 22 percent of no-shows and in privately controlled 
institutions 29 percent of no-shows received scholai'ship assistance (table 
27). These figures check rather closely with the percentages in table 4 
which show that 23 percent of the no-shows in public and 33 percent^ in 
private institutions who enrolled elsewhere mentioned scholarship assist- 
ance as one of the 3 most important reasons for enrolling. 

The institutions hardest hit by the competition of institutional financial 
assistance were Georgia Institute of Technology, with 30 percent of its 
no-shows receiving a mf^dian of SI, 197; Cornell University, with 21 per- 
c nt receiving $950; Colgate University, with 51 percent receiving $948; 
and Georgetown University, with 28 percent receiving $718 in financial 
assistance from the institutions iu which they enrolled. It was noted by 
Cornell and Georgia Tech that median amounts of $1,000 were received 
by 16 and 8 percent, respectively, from other sources. Comparison of the 
estimated family income figures for these 4 institutions in table 21, p. 52 
shows that the attraction of financial aid was not limited to students from 
families in the lower-income brackets. Nor is it probable that the institu- 
tion which was the successful bidder could, in every case, establish the 
fact that its higher scholastic standing was the main attraction. 

The winning attractions are difficult to identify. The successful bidders 
cannot, in every case, attribute their victories to Ifigher scholastic standing. 
Neither can an offer of aid, by itself, assure a college of an enrollee — 
although its puts the school in a good fighting position. The 1962 College 
Entrance Examination Board Survey of Admission Statistics for 1957 and 
1961,^ shows that a college can feel more, but only a little more, confid^t 
about enrolling an accepted aid applicant than an accepted applicant in 
general. In 1961, with financial aid, the average “fall-out ratio” (admitted 
student per enrolled freshman) was 1.47 whereas for the total enrolled 
freshman group it was 1.70; the figures for 1957 were almost identical. 
Furthermore, an aid applicant will enroll without aid: “In 1961, one out 
of every 2.39 aid applicants accepted for admission but denied aid regis- 
tered at the college v/ithout aid.”^ 

Distribution of no-shows in other institutions 

Do students who file two or more applications tend to apply to schools 
that are similar? No. The composite picture shows guerrilla warfare. Not 
all the attacks are charted, for table 5 compares only the participatmg 
histih,Ktions of which the student was a no-show and the school in which 
he enrolled, not all to which he applied; the comparative descriptions 

9 Ann K:. Pasanrf]a, A Rejxyrt on a Survey of Adrnisoion Sta.'^ics, 2957 and 2952, CoHeflre 
Entrance Examination Board, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y. September 1962. 

* Ibid, p. 6. 
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